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He was a great scientific investigator. As such his work was 
thorough, he touched no subject on which his investigations did not 
throw light and in most cases he left the subject standing clearly, the 
obscurities gone. He was a leader, not a follower, his researches were 
carefully planned, he used all methods of approach, and was fertile in 
devising new methods of work. His individual contributions, of which 
there are more than a hundred, and the five hundred contributions 
from his laboratory, rank with highest contributions to the science of 
anatomy. 

He was active in the promotion of opportunities for the advance of 
medical science in all places, his advice was always sought and valued, 
and his influence has been very great in the advance of medical teach- 
ing in this country and elsewhere. He led a simple and quiet life, was 
a good citizen, a good friend. 

For account of his life ana work see Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulle- 
tin, Memorial Service held May, 1918; Anatomical Record, January, 
1918. 

W. T. Councilman. 



SIR WILLIAM OSLER (1849-1919). 

Fellow in Class II, Section 4, 1897. 

In 1849 William Osier was born in Tecumseh, Ontario, Canada, the 
son of Reverend F. L. Osier. Beginning his medical training at the 
University of Toronto, he continued it at McGill whence he received 
his M.D. degree in 1872. Two years were spent in study abroad at 
London, Berlin and Vienna. Returning to Montreal in 1874 he was 
made Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine at McGill, and shortly 
afterwards was given the Professorship. This began what continued 
to be, for him, the chief interest of his life, for Osier, more than anything 
else, was a teacher, first at McGill, later at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, then at Johns Hopkins, where he exerted his greatest influence 
as an inspiring leader of an increasingly large group of students, and 
finally at Oxford, where, as Regius Professor of Medicine, he held a 
unique position of influence on both American and British medicine. 

In the early days of his medical career Osier was a diligent student of 
pathology and contributed important studies in this field, notably on 
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blood platelets. Chiefly, however, in this period he was laying a 
foundation for his future clinical work in a thorough and extensive 
knowledge of pathological anatomy gained from making post mortem 
dissections with the enthusiasm of a keen minded, enthusiastic, in- 
defatigable worker. This interest in pathological anatomy he never 
lost and his knowledge of it proved an ever ready help in his subsequent 
career as a clinician, teaching the principles of the practice of medicine 
in the wards of the various hospitals where he served. 

At the Johns Hopkins Hospital he inaugurated what was to prove, 
perhaps, the most important contribution to methods of teaching 
medicine of the half century in the latter days of which we now live, 
namely, the learning of medicine by laboratory practice rather than 
by lecture and recitation, for he made of the hospital wards the labora- 
tory of clinical medicine in which the same observational methods 
were pursued as in the laboratories of natural science and the facts of 
pathological anatomy and physiology were correlated with the pheno- 
mena of disease as seen in the individual patients. Into this laboratory 
method he brought the humanizing and inspiring influence of a per- 
sonality keenly interested in helping and stimulating his fellows and 
one by nature endowed with a winsomeness, charitableness and humor 
that made of him for students and patients a lifelong friend. Though 
a laboratory, yet the wards were always clearly recognized as the place 
in which each individual patient must receive the best possible pro- 
fessional care and the kindly considerative aid that is due to a fellow- 
man in distress. Though laboratory director, Osier in his wards was 
ever the true physician. 

In all of his very numerous contributions to medical science and 
practice as well as in his textbook of medicine, Osier shows a very dis- 
tinctive and delightful literary style. He is direct, simple and logical. 
Examples that illustrate and clarify are chosen with great discretion. 
In his addresses quotations evince both his knowledge of the best in 
literature and his ability to emphasize or impress his point by apt 
quotation. Always greatly interested in the historical background of 
medicine, he makes much use of historical reference in his writings. 
There is ever the quaint turn of his humor or some epigrammatic line 
to enliven the description or discussion. His words are chosen with 
great charm of diction and still it is rare that his meaning is at all 
ambiguous. In almost all of his writing there is a personal element 
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that, for those who knew him, recalls vividly to memory the picture 
of the man and his personality. His publications were numerous and 
varied, for the most part dealing with clinical medicine. A bibliog- 
raphy published in 1919 shows 730 titles. His practice of medicine 
has remained, since the first edition in 1892, the most popular textbook 
for English speaking students as well as having been translated into 
French, Spanish and Chinese. A new edition has been issued at three 
year intervals and through this book Osier exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence on the practice of medicine for in it Osier's personality domi- 
nates in a truly remarkable way when one considers the difficulty of 
introducing any personal note inherent in a textbook necessarily con- 
densed when covering such a voluminous topic as the practice of 
medicine. 

Through all the years of his activities as investigator, teacher, 
medical writer and hospital chief, Osier remained an active consultant, 
aiding fellow physicians in the solution of difficult problems in diagno- 
sis. His own optimism radiated courage to the patients and his 
delightful personality and charm endeared him to innumerable physi- 
cians who brought him patients. He was most intolerant of unkind 
criticism of others and would never allow patients or physicians to 
bring to his ears unsavory gossip of fellow practitioners. He believed 
in and practiced direct honesty in dealing with patients and physi- 
cians, but a different opinion or advice from him never carried with it 
the sting of a rebuke nor the implication than an unjustifiable error 
had been made by another. 

Osier was distinctly more a scholar than almost any of his medical 
contemporaries. He had a deep interest in the classics. That he, a 
physician, should be president of the British Classical Association, as 
he was in 1919, was a recognition by scholars of his classical learning. 
His interest in medical history has already been referred to. In this 
connection he was, all of his life, an ardent bibliophile and his library 
of early editions of medical classics and allied topics was a veritable 
treasure house. To many his name recalls the picture of a delightful 
eagerness and radiant charm of manner as, standing in his library 
either earlier in Baltimore or later in Oxford, with one of his choice 
volumes in hand, he turns the pages and talks of the author or his 
writings. This is the mental picture rather than that of physician, 
for, however much his life's work was that of inspiring medical men, he 
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seemed peculiarly in his proper setting by his beloved books. He 
took a great interest in both the Bodleian Library at Oxford and in the 
Oxford Press, and to both he gave, much thought and time, serving 
each in official capacity. 

When Osier left Baltimore for Oxford he was almost universally 
conceded to be the leading man in American medicine. At Oxford he 
merely widened his sphere so as to become the leader for British as 
well as American medicine. He died Dec. 29, 1919 of complications 
following pneumonia. The death of his only son in the World's War 
and the strain incident to his own activities in connection with the 
problems of the sick and wounded were important contributing 
factors. In his lifetime he moulded in many very important ways 
medical thought and medical teaching. He was greatly beloved by 
students, fellow practitioners and patients by reason of his human 
friendliness and his kindliness. To his students and medical col- 
leagues he was ever an inspiring leader stimulating to diligence in 
medical work and exemplifying in himself what the ideal physician 
and medical teacher and writer should be. 

Henry A. Christian. 

WILHELM PFEFFER (1845-1920). 

Foreign Honorary Member in Class II, Section 2, 1897. 

The death of Professor Wilhelm Pfeffer, on the 30th of January, 
1920, removed one of the outstanding figures of the scientific world. 
With the exception of Strasburger, he probably influenced the work 
of the last generation of American botanists more deeply than any 
other man. 

The last two decades of the nineteenth century was a period of re- 
markable development of botany in America. A number of factors 
contributed to this, but undoubtedly the most important was the in- 
fluence of the work of the great German botanists of the previous 
twenty years. Through the translation of Sachs's famous text-book 
and several other important German works American botanists were 
introduced to the results of the investigations of the morphologists and 
physiologists, who made Germany at that period the leader in botani- 
cal science. Up to this time, one may almost say that physiology and 
comparative anatomy in botany, did not exist in America. As a 



